GREATNESS   AND   LIMITATIONS   OF   HUMANISM

Jesus Christ hated most. . . . How is it that the bishop's
crozier and the warrior's sword find themselves in one
another's company, the mitre wedded to the helmet, the
Gospels to the buckler? How can they deliver Christ's
word and preach war from the same pulpit, and acclaim
God and the devil in the same trumpet-blast?" The
"ecclesiastical warrior" is a contradiction to God's holy
word, for the term denies the sublimest message left by
the Lord and Master when He said: "Peace be with
you.35

Erasmus becomes passionate whenever he raises his
voice against war, hatred, narrow-mindedness; but this
passion of indignation never troubles the clarity of his
outlook upon the world. Idealist at heart, and sceptical
through his rational way of thinking, Erasmus knew all
the oppositions which would arise in the practical in-
auguration of that "universal peace in Christ,55 that
autocracy of the humanistic reason. The man who, in
his Praise of Folly, described ever}- species of human
illusion and human silliness, and the impossibility of
teaching mankind to act better, did not belong to those
idealistic dreamers who imagine that they can slay or
even stun by the written word, by books, by sermons, and
by tracts, the ever-present impulse towards violence
which lies at the basis of human nature. He did not turn
a blind eye to the fact that this lust for power and this joy
in battle had fomented in the veins of man since the days
when he was still a cannibal, for hundreds and thousands
of years; that they were dark survivals of the primal hate
of one human animal for his fellow; and that hundreds,
perhaps thousands of years would be needed to educate
him into a higher ethical standard, to raise him cul-
turally, so that in the end he may leave the husks of his
animal origins behind and become a member of a
genuinely human race of men. Erasmus knew that
elemental impulses were not to be conjured out of exist-
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